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REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


We try to give every issue of Farm Labor a coherence and cogency, but this 
issue, more than most, is devoted to a single theme: the administrative sleight- 
of-hand which is about: to begin importing Mexican contract workers under Public 
Law 1h in place of Public Law 78. In our editorial, we suggest some of the 
underlying questions about our whole political process which thi's sleight-of- 
hand raises. Our lead article is devoted to an analysis of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. We reproduce the testimony which, by the time you receive this issue, 
Citizens for Farm Labor representatives will have given at a public hearing in 
San Francisco. And our "Current and Currents" section is devoted to tracing, Mainly 
through newspaper stories, the P.L. 1) buildup as it was cleverly developed 
during the pre-election month by the agribusiness-political ‘alliance. 


To those who may be disheartened by this development, however, may we 

point out that the present issue of Farm Labor ought, properly, to be read in 
conjunction with the next issue, which will have a somewhat happier turn. 
Citizens for Farm Labor has many purposes besides opposition to captive for- 
eign labor schemes. We are not just against peonage. We are also very much for 
certain things. These things were spelled out, in more detail than ever before, 
ata conference held in the tiny "shoestrong community" of Goshen on November 
2. This: conference, called by Citizens,:for Farm Labor, was attended by more than 
30 persons, representing I5 organizations concerned with the general goal of just- 
ice for agricultural workers. Six bills, drafted by CFL with a view toward implem- 
enting its goal of "equal rights for agricultural workers," were discussed at the 
all-day meeting, and others were suggested. after vigorous debat® there was gener- 
al agreement on a legislative program to be pursued in Sacramento during the session 

which opens in January. Friends of farm workers are in a more united and thus 
a stronger position than has ever been true before. The enactment of even part of 
a farm labor "bill of rights" will undo the damage of the continuing foreign 
contract labor system in California agriculture. 


ee eg 
+ x + 


The latest to join CFL's Advisory Board is Professor Jack London, formerly 
active in the United Autcmobile Workers unim, now:a specialist in adult educa- 
tion at the School of Education, University of Califomia, Berkeley. 


Our apologies for the fact that this issue, intended for distribution on 
December 7, will probably not reach you until after the first of the year. To 
put it plainly, we got caught in the holiday crush. 


SPECIAL INSERT =: 


I. Commentary 


The month since this issue Of FARM LABOR was written has been a fantastic 
kaleidoscope of events. At this moment (January 14), no McCarran-Walter bra- 
ceros have yet been admitted to California, beaause the government requirement 
of a “prevailing rate" of $1.25 an hour has brought ‘an outpouring of domestic 
workers. It is difficult to resist saying, "we told you so." But beneath the 
surface impression that the farm labor situation is more hopeful than at-any 
time in the past thirteen years, there are important questions to ponder. 


Exactly what is the nature of the "contract" between growers and government? 

It seems to contain these provisions: a. growers who think they may be using 
P.L. 414 workers later are supposed to offer $1.25 an hour, or piece rate: equi- 
valents, free transportation and housing, and a guarantee of three-fourths time 
employment; b. growers who do not expect to apply for P.L. 414 workers later 

are not obliged to meet any standards whatever; c. government guarantees to all 
growers who meet the recruitment minimums as many workers as growers claim they 
need: dcmestics first; and Mexican contract workers if necessary. 


This procedure is curiously interesting. For one thing, it exposes, 
even more clearly than before, the mythical nature of the "prevailing wage" 
under which all foreign contract labor systems have always functioned. Govern- 
ment has no legal right to set a minimum wage for male agricultural workers. 
The only justificatiion for the $1.25 rate is that domestic workers are supposed 
to be offered employment at “not less than.the wages and standard hours of work" 
received for. foreign contract workers. But there are no foreign contract workers? 
The whole system is just an-adwinistered labor market, of dubious legality, and 
even more dubious economics, as Ernesto Galarza has exposed, with surgical skill, 
in Merchants of Labor. 


The "contract" functioning ‘at the moment is, of course, .not a contract in 
‘any usual sense of the word. A contract implies the possibility of enforcement. 
How is the grower-government "contract" being enforced? How will it be determined 
whether a grower. has paid $1.25 an hour, when it comes time to see whether he shall 
be, eligible to receive P. 414 workers? Will the Orange County grower who paid a 
domestic 8¢ net. for a week's, work (see story below) be eligible? This weird con- 
tract appears to contain no enforcement provisions. There are no government agents 
inspecting payrolls or handling workers’ grievances. The gowernment’s role is 
limited to guaranteeing a labor supply. 


Which raises more questions, of the same types that farm workers and their 
friends have béen raising since the very beginning of the bracero system. How 
many workers are “enough? It has been nctorious for a hundred years that Californaa 
growers never think they have "enough" workers. It is obviously to their advantage, 
as it would be to any group of employers, to have a labor pool which is not only 
full, but overflowing. Under the new "contract", the government agencies are 
continuing to play this game. The article below, "Still At the Bottom of the Heap”, 
describes in direct, personal terms, what has always gone on, and is still going 
on in the way of domestic recruitment. Employers are-often successfully-avoiding 
hiring domestic workers in the first place; those who are hired do not find a 
pleasant work situation; workers are leaving the areas of critical labor shortages. 
In this revolving-door system, the government continues to guarantee a new busload 
‘of domestics every morning, without reference to what was done with yesterday's 
busload. Obviously, with this kind of "contract", it is only a matter of time 
before every demestic has had his. fast shuffle, his day of harrassment, and the 
domestic labor supply is deemed "exhausted". Or, to be more precise, what will 
happen is that the advance guard which has been recruited in Bakersfield, Los 


oc, cte,, under the "new look" will work its way home, completely disillusioned, 
and spread the word that the Farm Placement Service and the growers are no more to be 
trusted than ever, no more interested in prcviding stable, decent employment than 
ever. The farm labor grapevine is very effective. 

Finally, and most fundamentally, why was a "contract" made between government 

,and growers without representation or approval of any workers or their representa- 
tives? Did the workers sign over their rights to the government agencies? Or did 
government simply feel that it knew what was best for the workers? This is the 
ultimate, and we fear fatal, resemblance between the "new look" and the old. 
Throughout the whole history of the bracero system, one of the two parties directly 
involved was systematically excluded from all negotiations. Neither American nor 
Mexican farm workers were ever'consulted. | The "contract" has always been, and still 
is, an agreement which says, in effect, that a broker (government) will ship to a 
buyer (growers' association) a’ given amonnt of a given ‘commodity (workers) if a 
given price is paid. It is precisely as though workers were so many cattle, lemons, 
or boxes. 


[It is interesting to conjecture on the way things might be if workers were regarded 

by either growers or government as beings with volition and ideas and interests of 
their own. Would they have asked for’ room and board on growers' property--where they 
are excluded from the Fair Employment Practices Act? | Would they have asked for a 
training period of a few days per crop? Would they have asked for some kind of 
iimitation on the number of workers being recruited? Would they have asked for 

a spokesman in each field, to bring an end to the traditional harrassment of domestics? 


What would have happened if the government had not intervened: in the recruit- 
tment process? We have said before, and shall all too probably have occasion to say 
again: there .is. ‘absolutely no requirement’, in any code of law anywhere, that 
government furnish: agriculture with its labor supply. This is a purely political 
decision. Willard Wirtz certainly has the right to close the border and let labor 
and management work out the problem between themselves. If Governor Brown chooses, 
he can say, when the next pinch comes (San Joaquin delta asparagus; coast straw-~ 
berries), "We've proved there‘are more than enough domestic workers. Go out and 
recruit them'' We appalud Director of Employment Al Tieburg's statements of the 
past few days, but the decision, we fear,.is not his. Top government seems still 
unprepared to turn the responsibility for farm labor over to employers and workers, 

where it belongs. And. s0 long as government gratuitously insists on intruding, 

if the "new look" fails, growers can blame their government "assistants". Growers 
who want foreign contract workers will always have a vested interest ‘in sabotaging 
government's domestic recruitment programs. 


~ 


WIPLGs her MAPA. 


POSTSCRIPT: A primer on lettuce: 


he OL d lettuce does not rot; it simply goes to seed. 


1b Imperial Valley lettuce growers have increased this year's lettuce plantings 
eS ast year--in spite. of the. threatened labor shortage-sor perhaps in order 
to assure-it. 


IIl. )Many of the farmers who grow lettuce tn the Imperial Valley also grow lettuce 
in the state of Arizona, eg. Bud Antle Inc. These growers are not, as they say, 
competing with growers in neighboring states, which have lower labor costs, but 

are only competing with themselves. 


Every year, some’ part of the mature lettuce in the Imperial Valley is plowed under, 
cwather than.being picked, in order to create enough of a scarcity to keep-market 
-oipeices high enough to make ‘a good profit. It should, ‘then, come ‘as a surprise to 

Ho one if lettuce is being plowdd under during this year of the labor shortage.: 


II, .Still at the Botton. of tke Heap ion 
fro our correspondent, special to FRR LABOR 


‘Then my last job in the Bay Area ran out, I. drove: to El Centro with a friend, 

hoping to get on in the. lettuce harvest. e 

‘ +Tn Imperial Valley, we found that the, government: Farm’Placement Offices don’t 
refer you to jobs--they refer you to a bracero association. When we arrived at 
the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, we stood,at the end of a line of about 
65 Anglo and Negro workers. ‘There were no. \exican-Americans in line. ‘Je stood 
in that line all day. Several times, groups of ilexican-Americans would come up 
to the dispatching station--at the head of the: line. ‘They were waved right-up 
there, After a litile while, a car, with Imperial Valley: Farmers Association 
written on the side, would coe driving up, pickup’ the workers, and drive off. 
‘We talked to the men ahead of us in the line, Some had been standing 3,4, even 
6 days in the line. ‘they had come down with>no money, and couldn’t afford to move 
on, There were hundreds of domestic workers milling around in El Centro, waiting 
to get some of the work they had heard about, - They asked us if we had “used up 
our night at the Salvation Army.“ They said the-mission had had to pass a rule 
of only one night's food and lodging per worker, because of the influx. They ad- 
vised us to use that the first might and then join the rest of them “in the yards" 
--meaning -the railroad yards. 

At the end of the day, an Association man walked down the line, advising us 
to be back early the next morning. Instead, we went down to the border at Calexico 
the next morning, at 3 a.m. We were curious about a different kind of job place- 
ment service that we had:heard about; Between 3 and 6 a.m., 1,411 workers-crossed 
the border, were loaded directly onto busses lined up on the American side, and 
driven to the fields even before any of the Farm Placement Offices opened at 7 a.m. 
It was a very efficient system, entirely different from what was going on at the 
Imperial Valley Farmers Association, ‘Many of the border crossers were American 
citizens who live on the liexican side because the cost of living is lower, The 
rest were liexicans with border crossing cards, We were told that there are 10,000 
lore unemployed in liexicali, all ready to come across to work, 

The ‘exicans and Mexican-Americans who were getting work reported they were 
earning $1.05 an hour in the lettuce, ‘The Nesroes and Anglos in line were earnings 
nothing. At the end of two days’ time, only 60 men from the hundreds milling 
around had been hired, Je had not been, although we had moved closer to the head 
of the line. The man standing ahead of us said he had a personal comzitment to 
“stand up to the harrassment by growers and field bosses.’ He boasted that if he 
got hired on, they wouldn't be able to make hin quit. He said that he had been 
able to stick it out in a whole variety of bracero crops during the past few years, 
as a matter of pride. 

He and others told us that dosestics who are hired get no job training. They 
are imaediately pitted against experienced workers and then told how inadequate 
they are, There are a hundred reasons why you can fire a worker, They are subtle 
to the outsider, but very real to the picker, so after awhile they work, usually. 
There'is nothing to keep growers from firing donestics as soon as new men arrive 
fro. the north. On one ranch we heard about, they hire a busload fron the north 
as requested; whenever they are asked to, take a new busload, they simply fire all 

“the old wor'sers and hire on the new ones, There is nothing to prohibit this, at 
the present time. And there is no way to keep the disgruntled recruit fron zoing 
‘hone and telling his friends about what, happened--like I am telling you. 

It used to be that the bracero was the most desired worker in the Valleys 
the green card worker was second; and the domestic was last. Now that the top 
an has been crossed off, we all.move up a-notch. But we are also still at the 
bottom'of the heap. 


Tit. Day by Day from L.A.--source, Nos Angeles Tines 


December 29, "About 400 unemployed men, willing to take the place of braceros 
in the California fields, showed up l.onday at state employient offices (in Los 
Anceles)*--but the citrus growers, who say they need 4,000 bracero replacements, ° 
hired only 190 af the applicants...," 
December 30... "For the second consecutive day, about 300 unemployed men... showed 
up..,at the state farm labor employment office.... The San Gabriel /alley Labor - 
Association hired 140 of them.... (One said), °I was here at 4:00 a.n. Monday to 
get a bracero job and it’s now Tuesday (11:00 a.1.) and I still haven't Bob Uti ee 
Growers say we won't work like braceros. They’re right. We can’t be pushed around 
like them.and we want American working conditions, not braceros’,* 
December.31. ‘rhe Imperial Jalley Farmers Association sent a telegram to 
Albert Tieburg.,.canceling an order placed Dec, 23 for 1,800 acricultural workers... 
The growers’ move came as hundreds of unemployed men were flocking to state employ= 
ment offices seeking work in the fields. ‘ith the program in operation only tio 
days, state officials were beginning to express alarm at the lack of co-operation 
frou growers," 
January 1. “Harrassed officials of the Department of Employment continued to 
coplain that some growers don't want to give domestic American workers a chance 
to prove they can replace braceros, .As of ednesday night, the Department of 
amployment had signed up 2,586 U.S. citizens for the jobs, and had placed 1,002," 
"Ten men who quit.work after one week at a (Fullerton) citrus grower® 
farm showed a newsman a check stub that showed one man had earned only 8 cents 
for his work in that week... It showed: Total wage, $16.35; withholding tax, 
$2.153 board, $11.67; gloves, $2.45, and balance due, .08." (From New York Times) 
January 2, “trowers were informed here Friday that.a bill to revive the bracero 
program will be introduced in Congress in the next few days... jrowers learned of 
it at a private New Year’s Eve party here which was attended by growers and repre 
sentatives of the U.S, Labor Department... According to those who attended -the 


party, a Texas judge close to President Johnson told them by telephone that Sen. 
Thomas H, Kuchel (R., Calif.) will introduce the bill and that 62 other senators 
have coumitted themselves to support it,” 

January 3. “Hichard Daniels, head of the Farmers Harvest Association, (said) 
‘that while unofficial, informal talks were held with exican officials, no agree- 
ment was reached, 'I do believe exico will co-operate in gettins its nationals 


back to work on U.S. farms, but we farmers must still negotiate a contract with 
the liexican government and this can’t be done until the U.S. iovernment gives the 
o~-ahead, * 
hee 4, (the Department of) Employment reported it still is getting more 
applicants for the fari jobs than it has openings,and ‘thet "some farm areas are 
being flooded with unemployed Americans." ‘The Bud Antle Inc., large grower-~shippers 
of California and Arizona lettuce, charged in a wire to President Johnson that U.S. 
Undersecretary of Labor John F, Henning suggested that srowers recruit workers fron 
the AFL-CIO, Antle%s.wire...said that "Truly, we (growers) have been relegated to 
second class citizens, with the flip suggestion that we get our workers from the 
AFL-CIO..." 
January 5.. "Ihe Emergency Conmittee to Aid Farm Workers in a wire to Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell called for an immediate congressional investigation of growers? 
conduct in the recruiting drive." 
Janudry 6, “Albert Tieburg, state employment director,..said: “\e are witness- 
ing something I have felt for a long time: that Americans will take these farm 
jobs if properly offered.’: Many growers liked the braceros because the Mexican... 
is submissive because he fears if he acts up he will be repatriated to lexico, 
Tieburg explained. Also, the bracero is greatly motivated by wages “which are 
low for Americans’, he said, 'Rut. growers must now learn to deal again with 
Americans who are not as submissive and who will not be pushed as easily,’ he 
said, © 


EDITORIALS 
I. Something On Which We Can, Perhaps, Agree 


As we ponder the fantastic statements and actions of the U.S. Department of 
Labor in the past few months -- only Part of which are chronicled in this issue of 
FARM LABOR -- it occurs to us that there is, perhaps, something important on which 
we and the bracero-holders: can agree. 


We should all be deeply troubled that the decisions which really count in agri- 
cultural lebor are made, not by workers end cuployers, nor by the sovereign people 
of “shese United States, acting throvgh their duly elected reperesntatives, but by 
functionaries of administrative egencies who ave not answerable to anyone in any 
systcmatic way. Decisions effecting millions of human beings -~ farm workers and 
their families, working formers and their families, and others -=- are made arbitrarily, 
sometimes almost whimsically, owtside of »ublic scrutiny, outside the very possibility 
of public epproval or disenproval; 


3 


How many voters have ever hee the Di Bureau of Employment 
Security? Or tho Deputy Director of th fornia | How 
could voters call then to account i The farm labor fates rest 
ip the hands of men such es thase, We should think brecezo-vsers would be as uneasy 
ap we are. 


are in favor of renresentetive, republican govern- 
ment» 8 V to kill Public Lew 78, we should think bracero- 
vserA would have -epted this outcome of the normal political process. For them to 
heve spent their talents pressuring the executive brench to flout the expressed will 
of the legislative beanch, as they have been doing, is a saddening sight -- and a game 
with the most dsngereus implications for us all, including brecero-users themselves. 


as well as we, that anything which a bureaucrat can confer 
reaucret can taxe away tomorrow, Grows should know there are grave 
mea rule, rather than lews. There are grave dangers when the fates of 
re celivered into the hands of functionaries with ell the moral convice 
vions of so many weathervanes pointing whichever way the wind chances to be blowing 


mo 7 MATA ma 
Ge Une mMomens 


“here is nothing wrong with pressure groups’ «ss such. We hope the time never 
comes when our society of countevrailing forces gives way to a monolith in which all 
forces are subsumed under one umbrelle, like the PRI of Mexico, or the Communist 
Porty in every country where 1% holds power. Eut -- presstre should be open. It 
should be exercised where it can be cosa, and talked ebout, and controlled if need 
be. There are laws x iring the registration of pressure groups which propose to 
influence the legisletive nrocess, There ave laws to prevent pressure groups from 
influencing the judicial pvocezs, Bus there sre no laws concerning registration, 

fluence the administrative 
process. 


When bureaucrats become weethe-venes == when theirs interpretations of law can 
be made, and changed, capriciously, from one day to the next -- farm laborers and 
their friends, eeribusinessmen and their friends, and everyone who is simply inter- _ 
ested in good government =~ ought to walte up. Whatever our many other differences 


in philosophy and values, this is 
con, perhaps, agree, 


nething on which we and the bracero~holders 


Hora. 


II. Something On Which We Must Disagree 


The proponents of Méxican contract labor like to talk of their devotion to the 
"Good Neighbor policy." ‘They like to imply that we opponents of contract labor 
schemes are anti-Mexican. 


The truth is that the spokesmen for. Public Laws 78 and 414 are.no. more the 

friends of the Mexican people than they.are thé * friends of irrigation pipes, trac- 
_ ‘tors, fertilizer, insecticides; or any other itm “6f production. Anyone. who has ever 
: talked to a group of braceros where they were really free to talk knows that they 
bitterly resent. being treated as wark animals, and that the bracero system creates a 
“grievous conflict between their need for money; which (if they get a "good contract") 

one system provides, and their need for self-respect, which the system by its nature 
déaies. One of the high crimes of the bracero system is that it obliges men to choose 
between dignity and dollars, and panders to their weakness for the latter: 


The truth, -furthermore, is that we of Citizens for Farm Labor are very. much in 
favor of the internationel movement of peoples -- if it: enhances rather than erodes 
human’ dignity. .We are very much in favor of legitimate immigration: in which people 
“Qi tfer ek from ourselves move among us freely, and may remain among us. if they wish. 
It is a healthful thing for us to heer languages other than English; to hear music 

ther than rock and roll; to smell.and taste:cuisines other than hot dogs and ham- 
burgers; to be reminded that there are religions, traditions, institutions other 
chan our own. It jis impoverishing, in a sense more important than the material, to 
have reflected back at.us, everywhere we go, people who look like us, talk like us, 
‘act like us, think like us. 


We are opposed to the McCarran-Walter Act because it virtually limits immigration 
to White Anglo-Saxon Protestants. Ande are opposed to its provisions for the inter- 
aa em shipment of-non-White non-Anglo. Saxon, non-Protestants as "non-immigrants" -- 

imported as commodities: to -be used for a certain length of time and then returned 
sc; where-they came from. This. concept has no precedent in the history of this nation. 
pion cee is‘more dehumanizing, in a sense, than chattel slavery. African slaves were, at 
faletst, suffered to remain in this country, rather than being dipped in and out of one 
culture, and in and out of another culture, at the pleasure of the plantation owners 
of that day. Wheat kind of nation would this be if the concept of “"non-immigrants" 
ia had been on the statute books of the 19th and early 20th Centuries, and we had 
iin scshbipped the Irish back to Ireland, the Swedes hack to Sweden, the Poles back to Poland, 
yehenever there were lulls in their seasonal employment? 


"1943 Tc: porary immigrant status is called for in such exceptional cases as diplomats, 

y4 scholars, opera singers. But when applicd to whole classes of workingmen, it is 

seveyielous in its effects, as this country recognized from the very beginning of: its 
sinmigration policy, down to that unfortunate day in June, 1952, when Congress passed 
_- the McCarran-Walter Act ovex a presidential veto. 


Lest there be any further doubt: what we object to in foreign contract labor 


j 


is not that it is foreign but that is contract. For “contract”, read "captive," 
-read (in the unintentionally hafkaecque language of Messrs. McCarran and Walter) 

ca-non-immigrant," or, if you prefer, read "non-person." This is the philosophical 
ndancerpinning on which we must disagree with bracero-holders, and always will as long 
ambhore is-such « thing as a bracero-holder or a bracero system in our society. 


Hepes 


THAT WAS THE MONTH THAT WAS 


Part I: Another Intercampus Rivalry 


On March 13, 1964, Governor Brown and Undersecretary of Labor Jack 
Henning co-chaired a public hearing in Sacramento, on farm labor problems, 
(See FARM LABOR, Vol. I, No..6) As usual, it was decided that the testimony 
Was inconclusive, and that further "studies" were required. The University 
of California was asked to conduct these studies. The Berkeley campus was 
chosen to direct a study of farm labor demands; the Los Angeles campus was 
chosen to direct a study of farm labor supply. Or, to be more specifice-and 
herein lies the story--the Giannini Foundation of Arricultural Economics was 
entrusted with one half of the coin; the. UCIA Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions with the other, Principal author of the Giannini. version was Eric Thor; 
principal author on the UCLA side was Fred Schmidt, 


In. the last issue of FAI! LAPOR.(Vol. IT, No. 3), there was a short 
analysis of the Thor report. ._We shall here take up the story with the appear- 
ance of the Schmidt report. 


[from the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 25, 196W 
MANY JOBLESS..HERE FOUND WILLING TO DO BRACERO. WORK 


by. Feuben Salazar, ‘Times Staff Writer 


Nearly half of the Los Angeles unemployed workers interviewed for 

a new UCLA report would be willing to take bracero jobs under certain 
condi tions, : 

The lengthy study...said it is “significant’ that many urban unem- 
ployed people are interested in farm work, contrary to what *is some- 
times assumed’, ; 

«+.the report says a. domestic farm labor force can be successfully 
recruited to replace braceros--but only if foreign farm labor pro- 
grams are ended, * * * 

According to the report, 48.3% of the unemployed questioned about 
farm labor said they would be willing to do the work now being 

done by braceros. ...'They have given clear indication of their 
Willingness to perform farm labor work (sic) and they have speci- 
fied the conditions under which large numbers of them will accept 
this work, 

"There are no cultural or psychological barriers that universully 
seal these workers from the acceptance of farm labor work (sic). 

The basic terms of their acceptance are economic &n nature and are 
Within bounds and are realizable for the state of California,’ * * 
(However) "it is not possible to conceive of any meaningful change 
being made'‘toward a necessary restructuring of the farm labor mar- 
ket unless and until there is a general acceptance of the fact that 
California agriculture no longer need depend on a réady supply of 
foreign laborers, as it has throughout its history,’ the report said. 
*So long as there is any assurance that a reservoir of foreign labor 
can readily be tapped to meet what:appezr to be shortages of labor 
supply, there will be continuing postponements in reckoning with 

the basic problems associated with farm labor." * * * 


from the Los Angeles Times, October 26, 1964/7 
GROWERS ASSAIL CONTFOVERSIAL UCLA FARM LABOR REPOFT 


by Harry Bernstein, Times Labor Editor 


Farm leaders Sunday denounced a controversial UCLA farm labor report, 
as a deceitful “blueprint for disaster for California agriculture, ° 
But the study was endorsed by union and some church leaders as 
"thorough and constructive’, and W. J. Basse tt, head of the Los. Angeles 
County Labor Federation said: 
' ‘It demonstrates conclusively what we have charged:. that the growers? 
program to recruit replacements for braceros: has been a sham," * * * 
J.J. (iller, head of the.,,Agricultural: Producers ‘Labor Committee , 
“told the Times: 

"If California farmers were forced to follow the recommendations 
which we have been told. are in (the UCLA) report,: large segments of 
agriculture in this state would be-wiped owt, The:economic shock 
waves of such a disaster would knock out many affiliated indus tiies, 

* * * What (the report) proposes amounts to unilateral disarmament, ° 
The report suggests that farm workers should be. covered by state 
unemployment insurance, that federal jmanpower training programs be 
used’ to help in the farm labor recruitment program, and that 

training centers be provided to serve as farm labor supply centers,* * * 
*(These) lofty prescriptions fer solving the farm labor crisis would 
.be ludicrous if it were not for the fact that they were concocted 
behind the facade of erudition’, Miller declared, * * * 

Miller charged,..that the report ‘was released without consultation 
with responsible people -in California agriculture. ...I have not 

yet. Seen a copy’, Miller said, 

Miller said’that the "giving out of a one-sided report to the press 
before the persons involved can answer tends to mislead the public 
and to create an unfavorable image of agriculture," 


’ 


[from the Weekly Newsletter, California labor Federation 
AFL-CIO, October 29, 1964.7.» > 


A lengthy impartial study. oy the University of California at ‘los 
Angeles "fully confirms organized labor's assertion that thére are 
ample workers ayailable in California to meet the needs of the states 
growers’, state AFI-~CIO leader .Thomas LL, Ritts.said today, *:* * 

The UCLA study indicates a direct relationship between the wages 
offered. and,the number of workers available. Of: those interviewed 
who indicated they would accept farm work, the study reported their 
willingness to. work for less than the following weekly wagesih the 
following percentages: : 

16.3 percent for less than $55. 
29.1 percent for less than $65, 
31.4 percent for less. than $70, 
38.4 percent for less than $75. 
46.5 percent for less than $80, 
58.1 percent for less than $85,. : 

‘It's highly significant’, Pitts said, ‘that, of the jobless workers 
interviewed who expressed a Willingness to do farm labor work (sic), 
nearly 60 parcent were Willing to do it ata weekly wage that would 
cP eee more than 29 percent below the state's average weekly wage 
of $120," 
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fErom the San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 15, 1964.7 


= 


“FARM WORKERS -- UC VS. UCLA 


by Dick Meister, Labor Correspondent 


The answer to whether Mexican labor is needed on California farms 
seems to depend these days on which university study you read--the 
UC or the UCLA version--and especially on how you read it, 

The UC study, released in September...says, yes, liexicans are needed-- 
because ‘few’ domestic workers can be expected. to seek the farm jobs 
now held by ‘exican braceros. Rut the UCLA study...says no--because, 
under the right conditions, domestic workers will take the jobs. 

To the State’s farm interests, pressing hard for a new system of 
importing ifexicans ofter expiration of the bracero program in December, 
the UC study is correct, the UCLA study "'meaningless’., Organized 
labor, fighting just cs hard to exclude imported farm labor, takes 
precisely the opposite stand, * * * 

The UC version says that. current fami Wages are too low to attract 

the domestic workers, But it offers no proof other than a notation 
thet the bracero work "has not, as.a-ruls, been economically attract. 
ive’ to such people, Tho UCLA study, going deeper into the question 
of recruiting, cites interviews with some 660 jobless people in Los 
Angeles. a 

Nearly half of them «aid they would like the jobs now held by bra- 
ceros, according to the report, Of these, about a sixth said they 
would work for less than $55 a week, roughly the going wage on Cali- 
fornia farms," nn 
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Part II: The Fastest Expert in the West 


These two studies, thoir authors, their nuances, and their after. 
maths, reveal. volumes about the power svructure in California. The Giannini 
“Foundation report, which was not even supposed to be concerned with the 
topic of farm labor supply at all, became the rallying point for those who 
were anxious to prove there would be insufficient domestic farm labor for 
years to come, (In point of fact, the report contains not a scintilla of 
such "proof"), 


For example, ‘the California Farmer rhapsodized on November 73 


"Well, the lone awaited University report is out. ...It tells us 

what we already know or suspected but gives us a million figures 

to prove the point, * * * 

Typically the University does not editorialize about the problem 

So we attempt to do so to condenso a lot of work into;.a few con- 
clusions. * * * : 

We have some crops that loo! like (sic) they are almost impossible 

to mechanize, ... The University makes-noteof the efforts of growers 
and grower associations to recruit doriestic workers. from other states 
and admits that this type of recruitment is difficult, They (sic) also 
mention the problem of these imported domestics not staying» in agri- 
culture and going on welfare rolls; 


We were glad to see, the University somewhat modify its stand on the 
youth program, They/were not quite as optimistit as they have been 
in the past and admit that this program has definite limitations, 
Finally, we were real (sic) pleased to see the University try to 
answer the charge that is so often made by the Governor that we 
could get a lot of help if we could just raise wages, The University 
speculates that if an area experimented with higher Wages they (sic) 
would just attract workers from neighboring areas without bringing 
any new labor from out of the state, * *** 

Conclusion: We need a supplementary labor force Willing to come 
here and do our hot dirty jobs then ‘go back home when the labor 
peak ‘has passed, (Emphasis added, ED, ) 


fFrom the Stockton Pathfinder, October 307 


A report on Californna’s farm labor Situation by the University of 
California Division of Agricultural Sciences confirms what the 
bracero program's defenders have been arguing all through the con- 
troversy... — 


[from the California Farm Bureau lionthly, November7 
£: eres farm bureau lionthly Yr, 


There were no surprises for California farmers in the, University of 
California's study on Agricultural Labor Requirements and Adjust~ 
ments..e. The report of the study substantiates what growers have 
been saying all alone... 


We find the above » among other reasons, because 
of their Thor’s opinions with the University-~ 
not just the Collere of Agriculture, not 
Sciences--but the University, as though 
imously agreed on the wisdom and virtue 


During the month that was, the principal author of 
Report, Eric Thor, took to the hustings, 
pay &xtension Economists for these days, 
expertise, Thor has travelled around the s 
businessmen, defending the ‘thor report, at 
cating political action, For example: 


[Tron the Exeter Sun, Novenber 5, 196),7 


Dr.. Eric thor, Extension Economist, Giannini Foundation, Uni vérsity 
of California, will address the fifth annual dinner meeting of the: 
Tulare County Farmers Association Tuesday evening...0. W, Fahrney , 
manager of the association anounced today. 

Dr. Thor is recognized in the agricultural labor field as a leading 
authority, having been instrumental in developing a number of valuable 
reports produced by the University in the...past several years. 

liost recently, the University has compiled and presented a report 


a 
Former’ regional supervisor of the state Farm Placement Serv; 
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known as the "California Agricultural Labor Requirements and Adjust~ 
ments* under the direction of Dr. Thor, This report is recognized 

as the most comprehensive and detailed report ever produced in this 
field in California or elsewhere, * * * 

Dr. Thor's wide experience and knowledge of this field of agriculture 
labor places (sic) him in a position of being the most knowledgeable 
and informed man in the state in this field, Fahrney said, 


[Fron the Bakersfield Californian, October 24, 19647 


California's supplemental farm labor picture, centering around: 
the bracero controversy, will receive a thorough airing Wednesday 
when Dr. Eric Thor addresses the Agribusiness Committee of the 
Greater Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce.... 

Chamber Agribusiness Chairman Kenneth G. Clarke said today Thor 

is considered one of the foremost authorities in California on the 
bracero subject, having just completed a special study on the sub- 
ject for ‘the University of. California. 


Zfrom the Bakersfield Californian, October 31; 1967 
FARM LABOR EXPERT BLASTS UCLA REPORT 


A report prepared by the University of California at Los Angeles on 
utilization of unemployed Californians to replace braceros cane 
under fire this week by a prowinent UC professor at the Agri- 
business Committee luncheon of the Greater Pakersfield Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Dr, ‘yxic Thor,..labelled the ‘report Shallow and inconclusive and 
said that the researchers were uninformed, "There is no analytical 
support to justify the findings of the report which concluded that 
nearly half of the. jobless polled would be willing to take farm 
jobs,* Thor stated, * *.* 

People making $230 to $240 a month on welfare lack the economic 
incentive to do stoop labor and-the same can be Said of those receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation’, Thor continued, * * * 
There is a temporary solution to this dilemma, however.... This is 
Public Law 414, section He2.... P.D. lh permits a governor of a 
state to authorize individual employers within the state to contract 
with a foreign government for foreign labor, However, this law 
requires approval and leadership from Governor Brown and his decision 
Will be based on practical politics, (Thor) continued, 
--Employee groups, unions, church groups and others are pressuring 

the governor not to Lmpogit,)forei gn workers and these people far out- 
number the farmers which/répresent about five percent of the vote, 
The people who aee going to suffer the most paradoxically: (sic) are 
the businessmen who have not given any support to date...accor ding 
to Dr. :Thor, 


Two days later, the agribusinessmen acted upon this scholarly advice 
of the learned economist. On October 30, the following telegram was sent to 
. Governor Brown: 
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"the Greater Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce urges you to provide 
California agriculture with the supplemental foreign labor which is 
vital for continuance of our state's dynamic economic leadership and 
growth, 

By unanimous decision, we ask that you immediately approve inple- 
mentation of section H-2 of Public Law 414 in California." 


However, Thor's positian as the most eminent of agricultural economists 
is not without challenge. A writer for the financial pages reserves that 
accolade for another of the University of California at Berkeley's extension 
economists, now risen to the double-seated throne of Chairman, California Board 
of Agriculture and Chairman of the Poard, Bank of America. 


Lack of an adequate seasonal farm labor supply would do more damage 

to. the non-farm economy of California than to the farm economy, accord- 
ing to Bank of America board chairman, Jesse W. Tapp. 

Tapp, the Wests leading agricultural economists flew up from the bank’s 
Southern California headquarters yesterday to address the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce Agricultural Committee on the 1965 outlook for 

the State’s No. 1 industry... 

eeethe banker predicted that if replacements for the Mexican braceros 
are not found fairly soon, "some of our major agricultural processors 
Will start looking for sources of supply in other parts of the world. ° 
It will be a long time before sufficient labor can be recruited from 
domestic unemployed urban workers to get the job done, he said, since 
*most of our unemployed have work habits which make farm labor 
unattractive to them, ° 

Noting that the Federal Government has scheduled hearings to discuss 
continued importation of | exican workers under the I{cCarran-Walter Act 
rather than bracero program...lapp made clear that California can 
expect good co-operation from the Mexican authorities, ... 

Over-all, Tapp expressed confidence that 1965 will be a good year 

for California agriculture, -»efarm income should reach another new 
high, he said. /San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 11, 19647 
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Part III. Freedom of the Press.- 
(to agree with other presses ) 


Every one of the major dailies in the Bay Area is agreed on at least 
one thing: lMcCarran-Walter braceros are going to be a wonderful thing for us 
all. The San, Francisco Examiner says: 


Without braceros, California will be in drastically short supply 

next year. So P.L. 414 is the answer, But first Gov. Brown had to say 
So. Having said it, California can now get on with the job of putting 
imported workers into the fields in time and in sufficient numbers 

to save the 1965 crops, 


The Oakland tribune Says: 


iol fe Piss 


One of the very first matters that should be considered by the new 
Congress. when it convenes early next year is to find an adequate sub- 
stitute for the bracero program. * * * There is no adequate supply of 
labor in this country for the kind of work done by the.braceros, * * * 
The possibility of using students, or unemployed people on welfare 
rolls, or increasing the wages of farm labor or mechanization have all 
been thoroughly explored and for the most part rejected, ° 


The San Francisco News Call Bulletin says: 


If there had been more sensible voices raised in Congress to continue 
the bracero program, we never would have been in this predicament in 
the first place. We wish that Governor Brown...had been more positive 
and energetic in...defense of the bracero setup, which was in fact 
beneficial to grower, consumer, unions, and the braceros themselves, 
But now that. the fats in the fire, we are glad to see the Governor 
moving toward remedial measures, 


On November 12, the San Francisco Chronicle made it unanimous with a 
long lead editorial, accompanied by a political cartoon. The editorial stated: 


As long as the legalized kracero supply was available, the agricultural 
industry postponed a search for other solutions for its basic problem, 
But now that Congress has voted to end the bracero program under P,L. 78 
on December 31, doubt arises Whether so sudden a cutoff can be tolerated 
without ¢xeat harm to the California farm economy and also to the nonfarm 
economy. oe. 

It appears to us that a phasing-out period is necessary and that this 
must come either through legislation relegalizing bracero importation, 
or through the importation of ilexican workers individually under the 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 


The editors of FARM LABOR know of at least four letters sent to the 
Chronicle in reply. Since the Chronicle saw fit to print none of them, we bring 
you excerpts in the interests of freedom--and responsibility~-of the press, 


I see...that you are now at one with such other farmers as George 
Murphy, the State Chumber of Commerce, and the Bank of America, in 
calling for the perpetuation of the foreign. contract labor system in 
agriculture. I trust that you will not be inconsistent or di scriminatory 
in your posture. I look forward to, your following through in logic and 
morality by offering your cartoonists and editorial writers a Wage of 
$1.00 an hour, for 134 days of work per year, without unemployment insur- 
ance, without a union,.without overtime, holidays, vacations, sick leave, 
or pensions. 

If there happens to develop a "shortage® of cartoonists and editorial 
writers under those circumstances, I look forward to your demanding 

thet the (government) assist you in importing workers from some 

country where they are so hungry they are happy to work: for $1,300 a 
year. I realize that the newspaper industry labors under unique handi- 
caps which preclude your competing in the marketplace for workers with 
other industries, such as agriculture. For example, it is desirable-- 
albeit not essential--that your cartoonists and editorial writers 

have at least a nodding acquaintance with the English language. <chis 
rules out ilexico, Korea, the Phillipines, Puerto Rico, and other likely 
sources of contract labor. 


After, considerable research, I believe I have found the ‘solutinn for 
your problems, lhany of the Kikuyus of Kenya are English-speaking, after - 
-a century of British custodial care. Average income among the Kikuyus, 
at last report, was about $50 per person per year, ‘hey should there- 
fore be glad to place themselves under contract to you, at the same 
terms as braceros are under contract to agribusinessmen, I offer you 
this suggestion free of charge, as my modest part in saving the news- 
paper economy--and the non-newspaper economy which is dependent on it-~ 
from economic disaster, 

Henry Anderson, Chairman, 
Citizens for Farm Labor, 


Public Law 78 was defeated in the House of representatives in May 1963, 
A one year extension was later enacted in order to permit the one 
percent of American farms who employed all the braceros: to phase out 
their reliance on foreign labor. ‘hus, growers have known for at 
least a year and a half that P.L. 78 was to terminate this: year. 
Figures indicate that about the same number of braceros dre ‘working ‘on 
California farms this year as last. TI have yet to read about a serious 
attempt by growers to recruit American workers in an orderly manner 
with decent wages and working conditions, 

So long as there is any assurance that a large supply of foreign labor 
is available, agricultural employers will continue to postpone their 
obligations to recruit and develop a stable, domestic work force, If 
the Federal and State Governments continue to coddle the: agricultural 
industry by guaranteeing an unlimited supply of cheap foreign labor, 
growers will never establish a level of wages and working: conditions 

to enable them to coulp ete in the marketplace for workers, 
the use of foreign labor should have ended with the completion of the 
trans-continental railroad, It must end in the one industry which has 
so far been able to avoid the twentieth century. ] 


Atty. “Arthur Brunwasser, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Citizens for Farm Labor, 


‘Your editorial wails that the cutoff is too sudden and the growers 
need a phasing-out period, They have known for over a year that P.L. 
would terminate December 31, 1964.... Where were they when pro-farm 
labor .groups demanded that the phasing out begin as soon’as Congress 
voted to terminate P.L. 787 ; 
Are there enough farm workers in California to replace some 64,000 
braceros? The Department of Employment Reports indicate that during 
1964 a total of 560,900 persons did some farm work and close to 400,000 
worked in two or more calendar quarters, Substantial unemployment and 
underemployment .of: farm workers were revealed: 150,000 during the low 
quarter of Jan.-Feb.-liarch, to 260,000 in the peak harvest quarter, July- 
August-September, * * x 

Anne. Draper, 

West Coast Union’ Labls Director, 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 


—a. 


Your editorial...reiterates the usual agribusiness demand for a 

_. phased out’ foreign contract labor program, They have been phasing 
out this system for twenty three years now, and this year managed to 
phase down to 64,000--fron the 4,203 which were shipped in during 1942, 
Accompanying your editorial is a cartoon which inadvertantly illu- 
minates what is morally, sociologically, and economically wrong with 
Public Law 78,,.the MeCarran-Walter Act...and every variation on the 
theme of foreign contract labor. (Your cartoonist) shows a Willie Loman 
type, and an overfed grower warbling, "Juan Pablo won’t you 
please come home...’ The whole trouble is that this is not Juan Pablo's 
home. Like a convict, he is not allowed to have his family with him, 
He has no inkling of American concepts of fair labor standards... 
Rather than buying goods and services in the area where he works, he 
sends as much money as he can out of the country... And when his 
users have got what they want from him, they ship him back to Mexico, 
out of sight and out of mind. 
If this were Juan Pablo's home, if he were free to choose his employment 
and employers, if he were allowed to remain in this country and gain 
sone familiarity with American values and standards of living, and 
become a citizen--in a word, if he were a free man--it would be a 
more nearly tolerable arrangement,...morally, sociologically, .and 
economi cally, 

Bone day, your Willie Loman type and overfed grower are going to 
cone to their senses and realize that it is to their own advantage to 
have a farm labor force of normal workingmen who are able to afford 
to buy the same goods and services as other worki ngmen--including the 
very fruits and vegetables they themselves produce, 


B. J. Lucas 


nya 
* 


/Prom the Santa Rosa North Bay Labor Journal, 


November 23, 1967 


HARVEST OF SHAME 
by Jeff Boehm 


Let there be no mistake about this: the domestic farm-worker‘and his wife 
and children: are more deeply mired in poverty than anyone else in Californiats 
family. They are truly "locked in poverty." 

And they have been locked in poverty by government action, by laws en- 
abling their employers to bring in a captive labor force -« even more poverty~ 
stricken ~- from Mexico. And by exemptions from other laws, enabling their 
employers to deny these workers, and their children protections enjoyed by 
other workers and their families for years « 

Governor Brown's brilliant proposal to enlist the talents of unemployed 
., Space scientists and engineers in an attack on some of the state's major 

problems does not mention this even greater problem. * *« % 

eeewhy didn'*t Governor Brown put the War on Poverty at the top of the 
Listes? + 4% Probably Governor Brown didnt t ask the scientists because 
he already knows the answer: 

. As long as this state and nation Supply agribusiness with a captive 
force of cheap labor, they CREATE POVERTY! emphasis in original. ED./ 


Part IV. ‘The Governor Goes. 


During most of The lionth That Was, people who weren’t on the inside 
wondered "Which way will Browm go?" It might seem that a governor has no 
jurisdiction in administration of federal laws, but in practice Governor Brown 
has a very great deal to say about whether foreign contract workers will or 
will not be imported into California. It happans in this way: certifications 
for foreign contract workers are issued by the Secretary of Labor; generally 
speaking, however, the Secretary merely rubber-stanps the recommendations of 
the state Director of Enployment; the state Director of Employment is appointed 
by the Governor and may be removed by him at any time, Every major policy 
decision of the state Department of Employment is therefore cleared through 
the office of the governor. 


The political nature of the foreign contract labor question has never 
been more clearly revealed than by the events of this autumn. First Brown 
met with bracero-users, groWer-siippers, and their representatives. when, 
he-met with ‘thomas Pitts, SecYretary-Treasurer of the California Labor Federation. 
On September 15, he met with a delegation from Citizens for. Farm Labor. On 
October 8, he.met with agi cultural workers in Exeter, 


Then, for more than’a mont, Brown kept his own counsel, while rumor 
ruled. The October issue of the Colifornia Farm Bureau lionthly, noting that 
"California growers are not yet resigned to the loss of braceros", quoted liatt 
Triggs, Washington lobbyist for the.farm Bureau, "that the U.S. Department of 
Justice in that day's Federal Register had orinted, with new amendments, 

that section including procedures for bringingin Méxican nationals under the 
Alien and Nationalities Act.*...he said, it appears that.doors may be opening 
for'use of Public Law 414,..,." The .story concluded “that because this is an 
election year and no one running for.officc wants to rock the labor boat, any 
amouncement of a supplemental labor program for'1965 would not be released 
until after the general: election," 


During October, trial balloons were sent up concerning mysterious 
negotiations said to be taking place with the goeverments of Korea, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines. It is probable that these rumors were intended to put 
pressure on the iexican government to lend its blessing to Public Law 414, 


On October 22, agribusiness wheeled its heavy artillery into public 
view. On that day, newspapers throughout the state carried releases from 
both the Farm Bureau-and “the Agricultural Council of California. The former 
release read, in part: 


California’s largest general farm organization today urged Governor 
Edmund G. Brown to extend ‘immediate and full support to the 

unified efforts of growers to secure a satisfactory source of supple- 
mental farm labor’ for r 1965 he ensuing years. ° (Emphasis added, ED.) 
Allan Grant, president of Lhe li fornia Farm Bureau Federation, 

pointed out in a letter i nov. Brown that the University of 
California's study... «subst tLates what farmers have been saying 

ai alengs, Jas 


Richard Johnsen, Executive Secretary of the Agricultural. Council 


of California, also using the University “study" as his proof, wrote: 
‘the horse is out of the barn and it is almost too late to close 
the barn door. -,-Our political leaders. could ‘get the horse back 


in the barn’ by a eae detailed program for supplying foreign 
supplemental labor 


On October 25, the California Grange News suggested that spokesmen 
for Congress, the State legislature, and the State Department of Employment 
had reason to believe the decision had already been made. 


Assurances California agriculture will still be able to import 

farm laborers from Mexico after the bracero program expires...were 
made at a meeting of area farmers sponsored by the Bear Creek Grange 
of ierced County. * * * Rep. B, F. Sisk and State Sen, ‘James A, 
Cobey indicated Public Law 414,,.will allow return of the ilexican 
farm workers next year, * * * 

Importation of workers can be handled on almost the same terns 
under P.L. 414 as the bracero law, Sisk explained. The last exten- 
sion of the bracero act was made by Congress only because Valley 
legislators made a commitment no additional exténsions would be 
asked, he explained. (See CFL testimony at U.S. Department of Labor 
hearing, below, ED.) 

J.B. Quinn, state Grange master, said Sisk*’s comments were’ “the 
first optimistic words we have heard in 30 days." Cobey called the 
shift to support of P.L. 414 "politically astute’. Sisk.said church 
and labor groups, which attacked the bracero law, will find P.L. 414 
harder to deal with beeause it is permanent legislation.,. 

Don Larin, deputy director of the State Department of Employment, 
said initiative for securing workers under the Immigration Act rests 
with the employers. California farmers, he said, must negotiate 
With the hexican government to get the workers, 


On October 29, newspapers. picked up.a press release from the 
of California Growers, plumping for the NcCarran-Walter Act as "an 
alternative to bracero, program", 


Council 


On November 3, there was an clection for U.S. Senator in which agrig 
cultural workers and their friends had little meaningful choice. Poth 
candidates had come out for a supplemental labor program. (We hope to do an 
analysis of this election and some of its lessons in the next issue of FARM LABOR. ) 


On November 7, the grower press agents added alate entry to their 
"domestics won't do stoop labor" derby. In this case, in an amusing fillip, 
the..stoop labor was to be performed 50 feet above the ground. 


eeathe Coachella Valley Farmers Association of ‘thermal set out 
early in October with a three-man recruiting team-into Alabama to 
find domestic workers to replace braceros for harvesting Cali- 
fornia's $3 million date crop.ee, But were we surprised, ° Leland 
Yost, general manager of the farmers association, told -the Council 
of California Growers. . ‘We had less than 300 men in all show up 
at recruiting tests in ‘reensville, Tuscaloosa and Selma. ..." The 
final results:. Out of the 56 who Signed up for employment, only 
26 came to Thermal for jobs... 
""'It was a costly venture’, commented Yost. "We spent several 
thousand dollars to recruit 26. men, when we actually need-from 700 
to 1000. Most of the men now employed are braceros. ..." 


Straws in the wind began biowing thicker and faster, The November 
issue of the California Farm Bureau Monthly reported: 


Just what the U.S. Department of Labor has in mind to replace the 
bracero program was previewed during a press conference held by 
Secretary of Labor ), Willard Wirts.... ‘The Secretary held out the 


possibility that Federal authorities might permit use of Public 

Law 414 to import Mexican farm workers next year. However...he said 
that ‘everything possible is to be done® to replace the braceros 
with United States citizens. In defining ‘everything possible’, the 
Secretary included a government plan to route workers fron area to 
area as harvests begin, and said the Department is looking into 

the use of government manpower training programs and the anti- 
poverty program as ways to get more citizens to work on the farm, 


In the same issue, the Farm Bureau announced support for "Cali-~ 
fornia farm organizations on importing iiexican workers" had been obtained 
fron the Anerican Legion's national convention in Dallas, and fron"the 
Chambers of Commerce in California’s two leading urban areas--Los Angeles 
and San Francisco...." 


On November 9, the State Board of Agriculture discussed the opening 
of the McCarran-Walter route. The Sacramento Union reported: 


host growers in the state hope for speedly (sic) implementation of 
Public Law 414, 

Faymond F, Roth, director of farm placement for the State Depart. 
ment of Employment, told the board that federal officials would 
hold a series of public hearings within the next four weeks to 
discuss implementation of the 414 statute, 


On November 11, Veterans Day, Citizens for Farm Labor--indeed 
feeling like veterans of the foreign labor wars--sent a telegram to President 


Iyndon B. Johnson, Governor Brown, and President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz of LieXico , 
who were 1teeting the next day at the LBJ Ranch. It seemed obvious that one 
of the purposes of this summit meeting was to reach final agreement on the 
mechanism for importation of Mexican contract workers next year, CFL*s 
telegram read: 


Citizens for Farm Labor...urges that Congressional action termina- 
ting Public Law 78 not be subverted by using Public Law 414 to 
develop a substitute bracero program. A good neighbor policy toward 
hexico demands massive ecnnomic aid with no strings attached, not 
the exploitation of their poverty-stricken citizens. eee Our Full 
Employment Act makes mandatory efforts to maximize employment for 
some half million farm workers in California. They work 134 days 
a year and average $1 an hour, ... Government statistics reveal some 
200,000 farm workers are severely unemployed and underemployed (in 
California). Given the appalling substandard wages and working 
conditions of our farm workers locked in their cycle of poverty, 
Citizens for Farm Labor urges that all efforts to furnish agribusiness 
With a captive labor force through immigration procedures be stopped 
immediately, We demand enforcenent of the present laws prohibiting 
such recruitment unless a real shortage is proved, and no adverse 
effects-on the job opportunities, wages, and working conditions of 
domestic workers, The State Democratic Party and the California AFL- 
CIO are both on record opposing any subterfuge bracero-type programs. 


Other groups were equally aware that it was a critical moment, ‘The 
next day, November 12, the San Francisco Chronicle added its influential 
editorial voice to the clamor for Pi. 414 and, in addition, carried the 
following story: 


ye 


"The State Chamber of Commerce yesterday urged State and Federal 
officials to take "prompt action’ to find a substitute for the 
luexican farm worker program. ... But rather than take the steps 
suggested by State and labor officials -- improve pay and WOrking 
conditions to attract domestic workers -- the Chamber said the 
stress should be on continued use of foreign labor, * * * 

A similar plea was made by Rep blican Senator-elect reorge |-urphy, 
in a letter to President Johnson that said, ‘only you can supply 
the needed. action,’ * * * 

ihe view of liurphy and the Chamber of Commerce that domestic 
workers won't be able to replace lexicans was supported...by Eric 
Thor of the University of California's Giannini Foundation. ® 


The next. day, Friday the 13th, Governor Brown finally went. ‘The 
plan had evidently been decided on long before, and held until the Governor 
made sure it wis consistent withethe plans to F’esidents Johnson and Diaz 
Ordaz. Some of the highlights of Brown's long press release are as follows: 


"Governor. Edmund G. Brown today proposed to Secretary of Labor Willard 
W. Wirtz a two-part program to provide foreign farm labor for 
California’s imnediate needs while the state builds a permanent 
domestic farm work force for long-range needs, * * * 

The governor’s plan...provides for a gradual phasing out of the 
importing of foreign farm labor under P.L. 414 with an ac oompany- 
ing increase in minimum wage rates for farm work, 

‘I believe these actions will encourage the agricultural industry 
to develop and utilize a domestic farm work force and to proceed 
with mechanization,’ the governor said, ‘At the same time, it 
will provide an adequate work force for this year and for the 

years: during which the domestic work force is being built up.’° 

In a letter to Wirtz outlining the plan, the governor said: 

°To control the maximum number of contract foreign workers which 
may be employed, I propose the establishment of statewide quarterly 
ceilings, These quarterly ceilings in calendar year 1965. would 

be set'at 80 percent of the peak employment, by quarter, of con- 
tract foreign workers using 1964 as the base year. In 1966 the 
quarterly ceilings would be set at 60 percent of the base years 
1967, 40 percent; and 1968, 20 percent. Following this schedule, 
dependence of contract foreign workers would be totally eliminated 
by 1969, . 

Concurrent with the reduction in the number of contract foreign 
workers that will be employed, I propose scaled annual increases 

in the minimum wage rate at which workers may be employed in crops 
requiring foreign labor. For calendar year 1965, I propose this 
rate be set at 125 percent of the Secretary of Labor's statewide 
adverse effect wage rate effective in each state in 1964. This, 

in effect, would set the minimum hourly contract wage rate in 
California at $1.25. In 1966, this rate would be 140 percent of the 
1964 bases in 1967, 155 percent of the 1964 base; and in 1968, 170 
percent of the 1964 base. 

Concurrent with these hourly rate increases, I am proposing that 
piece rate schedules be designed to produce average hourly earnings 
at least equal to 125% of the minimum hourly rate specified for the 
year, 

---l,am (further) prepared to request that the University of Calif- 
ornia undertake a study of conditions in agriculture for the specific 
purpose of determining what changes need to be made to motivate 


more people to accept agricultural employment; This is an area 

which has not. beén examined in detail. * * * ‘ 

The governor said that *increasing wage rates will attract addi- 

tional, workers.into farm labor jobs.* 

"However,* he said, °care must be taken so that farm wages are not 
increased so rapidly that it places the California farmer at an 

economic disadvantage to farmers in other states and other lands. 

It is conceivable that wages could be raised so rapidly that farmers 

would reduce the volune of fruits and vegetables they -produced... 

If this were done, it would adversely affect the economy of the state.’.... 


On November 15, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, chairman of. the House 
Coamittee on Education and Labor, publicly stated that. the revival df 
the bracero law would cote about only. "over my dead body", He admitted he 
might not be’ able to stop it “but would raise a big stink about it.* 


ficial and member of President 
ations, said, "Governor Brown's plan to 
nsidered a ‘royal double-cross® by 

of a million and a half..." 


icle reported,.on November 18: 


en approved by. either organized labor 
or growers,the Gov ed yesterday, but maintained *thatis in 
its favor’, * 


It was a classic: display of the fallacy that social justice and 
the public interest are sorichow best served if you try to please --or, in 
this case; displease’-- everybody. ; 


In the months ahead, we, shall comment upon the Brown plan in 
whatever detail seems ajpropriate.At this point, three coments must suffice. 
First: never has there been a more striking demonstration of kay little 
the convictions of .a political party’s rank-and-file count when they have 
the i11 luek to collide with the convictions of a well-organized and financed 
pressure group, 


Governor Brown calls himself the leader of the Democratic Party in 
California. There are, of course, two Democratic Parties: the California 
Democratic Council, made up of voluntary local clubs, unofficial, and- liberal; 
and the State Democratic Central Committee, an official organ written into 
the State constitution, cistinctly more conservative than the CDC, Whichever 
you consider closer. to the real voice of Democrats of Cali fornia--the CDC or 
the DCC--it is publicly committe d, by action this year, 1964, to ending -the 
importation of foreign contract: farm workers, 


On February-22, The California-Democratic Council, meeting in Long 


Beach, adopted an omnibus farm labor resolution which included the following 
language: 


eee? RITT RESOLVED that State and Federal. legislators and administ- 
rators are urged not to permit the development of a bracero-type 
system under some other name, with government guarantees of any. form 
of cheap, disadvantaged. labor at artificially depressed "prevailing 
wages’, 


is oe 


And, on August 15,1964, meeting in Sacramento, the official Demo- 
cratie-State Convention adopted an equally vigorous farm labor resolution, 
iriclu‘iing the following language: 


WHEREAS:...(Farm Labor) conditions are further aggravated by the 
importation of foreign workers under Public Law 78 and Public Law 414: 
will displace American farm workers and further depress their already ; 
substandard wages; and 

/HEREAS: No systematic program has been undertaken to phase out bracero 
employment under P.L. 78...and to provide wages and working .conditions 
and living accommodations which would make farm work an adequate 
occupational choice for Anerican workers; 

NO’, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED! ...That the California Democratic 
Party opposés any further extension of Public Law 78 and opposes any 
substitute progrmm for importation of farm labor under Public Law 414, 
or by any similar device. 


The governor paid-no discernible attention to his party platform, 


A second cojiuent: Citizens for Farm Labor, early in August, heard that 
the Giannini Foundation was -recoamending to the governor, along with its official 
public report.on labor “requriements", an unofficial private recommendation 
that foreign contract workers be phased out over a period of five years, 
accompanied by administrative wage-increases each year. We found it difficult 
to believe that anyone would take so audacious a proposal seriously; we filed 
it and forgot it. In the future, we will know better, We have an inkling now 
of the power over agricultural labor policy wielded by the “economists" at the 
Giannini Foundation. 


Thirdly, the following must be noted: neither.the Governor, his 
Director of Employment, the Secretary of Labor, nor anyone else has authori ty 
under the |.cCarran-\Jalter Act to “phasé out" P.L. 414 workers under the 20% or 
any other formula, Any attempt to enforce such proposals by administrative 
order would certainly be challenged by growers in the courts, and would very 
likely be invalidated. 


‘zrowers have, of course, not announced this. ‘hey don’t need to. 
The Democratic politicians know what is possible and what is not. Talk of 
20% phasing-out and 15% Wage increases is a good way to ward off criticism from 
labor, church, and li>eral groups, By 1966, when it has been determined that 
such recommendations ‘cannot be implemented, a new discussion will have to begin, 
and the friends of farm workers will have to assemble their scattered forces all 
over again. 


Editorial Note: Their Apartheid and Ours 

When we saw the headline in the November 22 Chronicle, "Labor Shortage, 
Thousands Idle, " we naturally assumed it was another Story. about California 
agriculture. Tmagine our surprise to find that it was a story about South Africa, 
where.workers are being imported from foreign countries while "thossands of non-= 
whites capable of learning the jobs are sitting idle." The difference is that in 
California, it is whites who are deemed incapable of learning farm jobs, while 
darker--hued workers are.imported. California and the Union of South Africa have 
their respective forms of apartheid. Both are equally wasteful economically and 
disgraceful morally. 


Part V. Departments, Divisions, and Pureaus. 


FREEDOM DEPARTMENT 
Division of Flexibility 


“* Agriculture must have freedom to operate, freedom to change and to be flexible’, 
the president of the California Farm Bureau Federation (Allan Grant) told an 
audience at the monthly Visalia Chamber of Commerce membership meeting yesterday, 
‘We in the United States have always had supplemental labor’, he said. ‘First 
the Negroes were imported--no matter what the morals were--followed later by... 
the Japanese, Chinese and other groups, *" 

Visalia Times-Delta, Oct. 20, 1964, 


RESPONSIBILI’Y DEPARTMENT 
Division of Two Billion Dollar Industries 


"Increasingly ominous inp lications of the farm labor shortage to California's 
econoiy.as a result of the imminent closing of the Pracero program. brought more 
than 100 farm labor and production experts together in San Francisco under the 
auspices of the California State Chamber of Conmerce, ...the men‘in attendance 
represented virtually every facet of California's two billion dollar annual 
crop: producing industry, 

",°ethe consensus was that either Congress or the admnnistration must take the 
responsibility for providing some kind of substitute for Public Law 78...," 


Los Banos Enterprise, Oct. 15, 1964, 


PECRUL IMENT DEPARTMENT 
Addiction Division 
Bureau of Cripples 


"An operator of citrus orchards and a citrus nursery in Southern California 
brought some of (his problems) to light rather graphically not. long ago in a 
letter addressed to the regional administrator of the U.S, Department of Labor’s 
Bureau, of “mployment Security in San Francisco. The writer of the letter is 

D. A. Newcomb of Thermal, Riverside County, In its farming operations,. his 
company employs approximately 50 workers the year around, and about 100 for four 
or five month (sic) during the peak season in ‘the spring, 

"Four years ago’, Newcomb said in his letter, °we decided to attempt to operate 
without contracting for braceros from Mexico, and until this past year have 
been successful, This was largely because we could assist some of our former 
braceros in obtaining permission to immigrate to the U.S. with permanent visas, 
*During the past year, we have been finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
adequate help. Some of our workers have returned to Mexicoand have started 
businesses. of their own, and some havebeen enticed away to better. jobs in other 
fields, * * * 

"We have made every effort we know how.... We have cooperated. with the Enploy- 
ment Service, including employing ex-convicts, cured dope addicts, and cripples, 
and have tried in every way possible, and are barely getting by: ti. 


Buttonwillow Tines, Oct. 22, 1964, 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL DEPARTMENT 
Division of Liberal Democrats 


"Congressman John licFall of the 15th Congressional District told a luncheon 
meeting in Patterson last Saturday that he hopes something will be worked out on 
the farm labor problem after the elections, licFall...said he currently felt 
"there may be a change in the attitude of organized labor’ about braceros. 
He said he based this statement on his. discussions since returning from Washing. 
ton with labor leaders in the district.’ ... 
iscFall said Arizona and texas were not overly concerned about the end of 
the bracero law since immigration laws are not rigidly enforced along their 
borders and therefore they have an efficient (sic) labor supply. * * * 
However, i.cFall repeated his statement that an extension of the bracero law is 
not yet impossible. * ee 

Patterson Irrigator, Oct. 22, 1964, 


FORETGN ATD- DEPARTMENT 
Coyote Subdivision 
Bureau of Bites 


"Rumors have it that this has been .a very ‘Sparse year for the earnings of 
liexican naitionals, At the same time, Yolo County tomato farmers...are looking 
forward to harvesting between tyo and six tons more than last year’s average of 
19 tons per acre, * *.* 
“Word has it that the ’coyotes® in liexico this year have been sharper than ever 
and that in many places, the price of °la mordida® has increased, (La llordida, 
literally, the bite, is the price which in either cash or borrowed money the 
bracero has to pay for clearance from liexican officials to come to this country. ) 
The braceros themselves are liable to have made a greater investment in corting 
here this last year than at any other time. ... 

The men have seen...what wonders (other braceros) brought back.. They have seen 
some able;to buy land, animals, or equipment.... But this may~be the last year 
of the gravy train... a 

The bracero...is gambling.... This year he may have a heavier load on his back 
and in-effect he'may- be "playing poker with scared money,’ * * # 

ee-earnings last year were probably some 40 percent higher...." 


“loodland Daily Democrat,:.Oct. 19, 1964, 
BIOLOGICAL DETERMINISM DEPARTMENT 


Stature Subdivision 
- Bureau of Appetites 


"The Filipino is short, hence he does.not have to bend over as low as the six- 
footer. He.is wide and strong for his size, Because he has no tendency to 
overeat and become fat, he istfast. ... The (Filipinos) are mentally adapted to 
farm jobs...the. Filipino crew works as a team, side by side, sun-up to sun«doim, 
they Were born poor but they are not too lazy to work, * 


M.H, Jacaban, acting editor, Bataan News, ' 
"Importing Workers from Phillipines is Good 
for Californiaagri culture", Sept. 28, 1964, 


STATEMENT BEFORE A HEARING OF THE 
UNITED STsTES. DEPARTMENT OF. LABOR, 
SaN FRANCISCO, DECEMBER 7, 196) 


The purpose: of: this hearing, according to the Department of 
Labor's news release of November 10, is "to consider criteria for 
the importation of foreign agricultural workers." Witnesses are 
supposed” to discuss "such matters as wages, housing, insurance, 
transportation expenses, and other terms and conditions of em- 
ployment" which, if offered to foreign contract farm laborers 
under Public Law 1) would’not’ "adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic workers similarly employed." 


We appreciate the opportunity to testify, but we must re- 
spéctfully submit that any discussion couched in the foregoing 
ternis amounts to locking the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen. The proper question is not, "How should McCarran-Walter 
braceros be imported?" but "Should McCarran-Walter braceros be 


imported at all?" Or, to put it another way, "Can the importation 
of any alien contract laborers be reconciled with public policy 
and the public interest?" The answer has to be no, for many 
reasons, including (but not limited to) the following. 


First. The language of the crucial section of the McCarran- 

Walter Act Act, which hardly anybody seems to have noticed, is: 

"an alien.. -who is coming temporarily to the United: States’ to 
perform...temporary.services or labor, if unemployed persons 
Capable of performing such service or labor cannot be found in 
his country. (Gur emphasis. CFL.) This is the key “subsection, 
H-2, of Title I, Section 101(a)(15), under which admissable 
nonimmigrant aliens are defined. We respectfully commend to the 
Department of Labor a careful reading of that language. It says 
nothing about "domestic workers similarly employed," the concept 
which the Labor Department has gratuitously lifted from P.L. 78 
and used in the call to these hearings. .P.L. 1h says only that 
Americans be (a) unemployed; and (b) capabie of doing the work. 
It does not say they have to make themselves available at some 
artificial "prevailing rate"; it does not say anything about 
experierice in agricultural work; it does not say they have to 
know’ a hawk from a handsaw. Obviously, the existence of several 
million urban unemployed by itself should guarantee that the H-2 
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subsection not be activated. But in case the Department is frightened by growers! 
claims that the urban unemployed are somehow, mysteriously, incamble of learning 
agricultural work, may we point out that there are at least ),000,000 unemployed 
and underemployed Americans in rural areas alone -- about forty for every job in 
the labor "shortage" now on the drawing boards. The Department of Labor should 
know these things well, since we get our figures from the Department's on reports. 
(See, e.g., testimony of John F. Henning, Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
July 30, 1963.) 


In case further evidence were needed (which it is not), we might call the atten- 
tion of the Department of Labor to its own affiliated’agency in California -= “thé” 
state Departmat of Employment. A disability insurance study, last spring, revealed 
that even at the.peak of the harvest season there are more than enough unemployed and 
underemployed agricultural workers in California to fill all the jobs held by foreign 
contract workers. This year, also, the state Department of Employment requested a 
study of the-unemployed..in the Los Angeles area, conducted by the UCIA Institute of 
Industrial Relations. This study discovered that nearly half of all respondents were 
willing to do agricultural work. Public employment officials who were already com- 
mitted to implementing Public Law 1) were considerably embarrassed, but not so. 
embarrassed as to alter their ccmmitments. 


Second: The frame of reference of this hearing is wrong inasmuch as there is 
way alien contract workers’ can possibly be imported into a disrupted and swollen 
labor market without adverse effect upon the workers already in that labor market. 
Adverse effect is built into foreign contract labor programs, per se. This is not 
our opinion alone. Permit us to quote from auth@ ities who, we presume, are known 
and respected by the Department of Labor. 


--othis nation as a whole has a large surplus of underemployed domestic 
farm workers. ... Contrary to what you may hear, there is very little evidence 
that the underemployed and unemployed farm worker is passing out of society. 
.-ethese workers not-only do-not have the-protection of most of the’ social 
legislation which places a floor under the economic well-being of most Ameri- 
cans; but they are also deprived even of the "automatic" action of a free labor 
market, in which a labor shortage tends to bring its own correction. as you 
know, increased competition for workers normally brings improvement in the. wages 
and other inducements which attract them. 

Such "automatic" correction is foreclosed, however, where foreign labor is 
provided in sufficient supply at whatever wage level already prevails, thus 
discouraging wages from rising. ...foreign labor programs...permit employers to 
evade the necessity to pay the wages and to do the many. other things needed to 
attract and retain domestic farm workers. ... This is no secret. 

fe James Mitchell, Los angeles, February 23, 1959. 


It is my view and the view of the Administration that the power and author- 
ity of government should not be used in a manner which tends to perpetuate or 
lower the already depressed economic conditions of U.S. farm workers. Evidence 
accumulated by the Department of Labor proves beyond doubt that the mass impor- 
tation of Mexican labor has had, and is having, an adverse effect on the wages, 
working conditions, and employment opportunities of U.S. farm workers. 
arthur Goldberg, Washington, D.C., April, 1961. 


The adverse effect of the Mexican farm labor program as it has operated in 
recent years on the wages and employment conditions of domestic workers is 
clear and cumulative in its impact. 
John F. Kennedy, Washington, D.C., Augwt, 1961. 
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Despite: (high unemployment) our State has continued over these past years to 
depend heavily upon the importation of foreign farm labor. ... I don't think any 
of us any longer dispute that one of the results of this contradictory farm em- 
ployment policy has been the persistent maintenance of substandard living condi- 
tions for a significant proportion of California's citizens... 

California's present farm employment practices can no longer be counten- 
anced. Indeed, with the expiration of Public Iaw 78, they won't be. ++ We 
(do not) envision the use of P.L. 1h as a substitute for P.L. 78. /Emphasis 
added.7 ~ Tp INT eR MTs aS Ura Pesan 
a John F. Henning, Sacramento, March 13, 196). 


Third: The importation of so much as a single Mexican contract worker is ir- 
reconcilable with public policy as that policy has been enunciated by the branch of 
government which, under our constitutional separation of powers, has jurisdiction. 
It is a bizarre and disturbing spectacle to witness the executive branch of the 
Federal government preparing to flout the clear intent of the legislative branch 
of the Federal government in the matter of Mexican contract labor. We respectfully 
commend to the Department of Labor a careful reading of the Congressional Record of 
October 31, 1963, pages 1964-19686. Here will be found the debate which lead to 
the passage of H.R. 8195, extending P.L. 78 to December 31, 196. It was obviously 
the will of Congress to have an end to the Mexican contract labor system in the 
Southwest. Over and over again, Congressmen indicated they were voting for the bill 
only, with the understanding that the intervening year would be used to end reliance 
on foreign labor -- not to develop a back-door substitute form of braceros, mark 
you, but to end reliance on any type of foreign contract labor. 


Here are a few quotations from that debate, indicating that this congressional 
egi 


intent cut across both parties, and various regions of the country. 


++emany of us are coming to.the conclusion that the time has come to 
serve notice on the American-farmer that he and we combined must come up with 
an alternative program, a way to meet the needs of producing and harvesting 
the required food and fiber for the american people. And so I come*to the 
floor today to ask you to support...the bill, H.R. 8195, for a l-year exten- 
Sion...to phase out this program. * + * 

+eethis will be the last time I shall enter the well to ask for an exten- 
Sion... We have come tothe end of the line... If we can get this l-year 
extension there will be 12 months ini which to...come up with an alternative 
-program that (will) do the job. 

B.F.Sisk (Dem., Calif.) 


I plan to vote for this l-year extension and that is the end of my support 
for this program... ...I hope that the people will realize that the statement 
of the gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk)...that this is the end, that they 
ought to get their house in order and make arrangements to secure adequate 
domestic labor, will be taken to heart. If this bill passes, and I hope it 
will, this is the assurance that they should have, that many of us feel that 
this program ought to came to a halt. I accept the statement of the gentle- 
man from California when he says this is the end of this program. 

Albert Quie (Rep., Minn.) 


Lo pts interesting to compare Sisk's assurances on Oct. 31, 1963, with his 
statements to growers a year later. See quotation from the Grange News, 
in "That Was the Month That Was: Part IV", above. 
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-+ein the past I have had little sympathy for the extension of ‘Public ‘law 
78 and have not supported its extension. My position was dictated by the fact 
that there was until now -no real assurance or plan for the termination of ‘the 
program. ... My conclusion (now) is that this type of legislatio should be 
eliminated by encouraging those who use this help...to make other arrangements 
to meet the labor problem. «In order to do this without causing undue hardship... 
I will. vote for a l-year extension of this legislation. I have the assurance 
from the Republican ranking member of the agriculture Committee, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr..Hoeven), that this is an extension to phase out this program. 
This assurance also comes from responsible Members from the majority. In 
addition, assurance comes from producers and from people who represent districts 
where this kind of help is used. 


Fred Schwengel (Rep., Iowa) 


It can, of course,be stated that this program is due to expire on December 
31, 1963; that the growers were aware of it and should have. made their plans 
accordingly. But, it has not worked out this way because it has always been 
continued:in the past, and they did not have any reason to believe. that it would 
not be continued (again)... If this program is extended for 1 more year, then 
they willbe given a fair advance notice and they can make their future agri-~ 
cultural operations in accordance therewith. * + * 

eeethis 1-year extension will undoubtedly bring this program to a close, 
and I would urge the Members who are opposed to the program to try and see if 
their fair conscience will permit them to support this one further extension. 

H. Allen Smith (Rep., Calif.) 


Obviously, in connection with any program, whether it be foreign aid or 
the bracero program, the intelligent way to terminate it is to phase it out, 
not abruptly cut.it off. ...under this l-year extension you are giving the 
people who use the braceros firm notice that this is the end of the program... 
They know they cannot. count on the program any. further. 

Edward Derwinsky (Rep., Illinois) 


I am today going to support this l-year extension with the understanding 
that the program be terminated. I have assured my colleagues that if they 
support this l-year extension that this program will terminate after 1 year. 

Melvin Laird (Rep., Wisconsin) 


~«el know that the days: of this program are numbered. I know that the 
growers will not have this. program to lean on much longer. They will have: to 
find an alternative:supply of labor either by themselves -- which I.would 
prefer -- or by themselves with the help of Government. The Williams bills 
are opposed by the. growers. ‘They then have’the obligation of offering an 
alternative. * * * I urge you to give them a year in which to do so. 
Robert Duncan (Dem., Oregon) 


On the basis of such assurances, from bath sides of the aisle, the "final" 
extension of the bracero system was passed by the narrow margin of 173 to 158. 
For the Department of Labor, and Immigratio and Naturalization Service, now to fly 
directly in the face of Congressional intent raises very serious constitutional 
questions. 

are 

Fourth: likewise, very serious questions/forced on us as to the faith in 
which these hearings are being held. How is it possible, for example, that Eric 
Thor, an agricultural economist-politician from the University of California, could 


have told a group in Berkeley on October 22 -- six and a half weeks ago -- that the 
use of Public Law 1) was "all signed, sealed, and ready to deliver after the elec- 
tion?" How is it possible that the editor of the Valley Labor Citizen (Fresno) 
wrote on November 6 -- a full month ago ~- that 


LBJ.and his boys have already made a deal to ship in Mexican farm workers 
next year after the bracero program expires. ... The "prevailing wage" has 
already been set. The issue is closed. Closed except for the bushwacking the 
"victorious" liberals will take in the press before the deal is made public. 
Closed except for the poverty among American fam workers which will be 
aggravated because of this election deal. 


How is it possible that a U.S. Congressman could have told a representative of 
Citizens for Farm Labor, on October 30, that the terms and conditions for importation 
of P.L. 1) workers had all been worked out -- including a wage rate of $1.25 for 
Califomia? Is it not a curious coincidence that when Governor Brown publicly threw 
his weight behind the P.L. lh drive, on November 13, this is the very rate which'he 
said would be‘sufficient to prevent "adverse effect" in his Golden State? And is it 
not a curious coincidence that for the past month, the Department of Labor has been 
circulating among its friends a memorandum entitled "Recommended Standards for Wages 
and Working Conditions Required to be Offered by Employers Seeking to Import Foreign 
Agricultural Workers Under Public Law 1)" -- and that the standard recommended is 
$1.25 an hour in California? 


How is it possible that the Los Angeles Times carried a story, on November 8, 
reading: 


The bracero reception center in El Centro will remain open after the 
bracero law expires Dec. 31 to process Mexican farm workers under the immi- 
gration act, it has been disclosed. «A spokesman for the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, who did not want to be identified because of 
the controversy involved, said..."To say that the bracero system is ending 
is like saying that Los. angeles County is getting rid of all of its dogs 
by calling them cats." 


And how itvit possible that. the same newspaper carried a story, on November 
reading: . 


Most of the 15,000 braceros now in California probably will remain in 
the state after the bracero law expires Dec. 31... Raymond Roth, chief of 
the State Department of Employment's farm placement bureau, told The Times 
that growers are banking on keeping most of these 15,000 workers...by changing 
their bracero status to temporary foreign farm workers under the immigration 
law. 


Are we expected to believe. that these elaborate plans have been laid without 
contractual understandings between the Mexican government, growers! associations, 
Department of Labor, and other parties within the inside circle? 


We would be greatly relieved of our misgivings about the spirit of these 
hearings if the Secretary, or some other respcnsible spokesman for the Department 
of Labor were to state publicly that all the foregoing types of evidence are mis- 
taken, that arrangements have not been made, terms have not been negotiated, and 
that these hearings are in fact serving their announced purpose. 


There is every logical, historical, legal, economic, political, and moral 
reason why the Department of Labor should simply say: a single P.L. 1) worker 
has an adverse fffect on the-American who would otherwise be recruited for that 
job; therefore, under our powers and obligations, we certify no P.L. 1) workers. 


That act alone, by permitting natural economic forces to operate, would 
restore a modicum of sense to the insensible farm labor market. But, in addi- 
tion to saying "Not" at the right times and places, and in the right tone of 
voice, the Department of. Labor has an obligation to carry out certain more 
affirmative acts. 


The 1913 law which. created the Department of Labor -- a law which is still 
very much on the statute books -- states that the purpose of the Department 
shall be to protect and enhance the interests of American working men and women. 
Not Mexican workingmen, mind you -~- or Basques, or Japanese, or Filipinos, ;or 
Jamaicans, or Canadians ~~ but Amevitan workingmen. Due in considerable measure 
to leadership from the Department, the interests of most American workers are 
protected and enhanced: by wage and hour laws, by child labor laws, by unemploy- 
ment insurance, by the right to organize and bargain collectively. Agricultural 
workers are excluded from all those laws. We respectfully suggest that if the 
Department of labor spent a fraction of the time and talent it spends on alien 
contract labor systems working, instead, to extend equal protection of the law 
to American agricultural workers, the whole grim farce of labor "shortages," 
"supplemental" workers, "prevailing rates," "reasonable efforts to recruit," 
and the like, would long ago have been consigned to the disgraceful chapter of 
labor history where it belongs. 


Unequal protection of -the law is, in a real sense, embraced within the 
structures of the Department of Labor and its cooperating state agencies. They 
all have Farm Labor Services (a more accurate term would be Farm Employer 
Services) which have no counterpart anywhere else in the structure or philosophy 
of public employment offices. There is no such thing as a Maritime Placement 
Service, or a Construction Placement Service, or a Needlework Placement Service. 
Mature industries, of course, have their own non-government "placement services," 
consisting of joint union-management hiring halls. To the extent that any industry 
needs to turn to the government for assistance, it works through the general 
employment offices -~ which is to say, through the general labor market. Agri- 
culture, with its series of farm labor offices shamefully segregated in skid rows ,. 
is the sole exception. It adds to the irony that the growers who profit from the 
segregated Farm Placement Service contribute not a single penny to its support. 


In concrete terms, a separate system of: Farm Placement Offices leads, over 
the -years, to the fixed idea, among the persons who operate those offices,,,-that 
it is their duty to guarantee "their" industry its labor supply. This assumption 
has no baSis in the Wagner-Peyser Act which created the Federal-stete employment 
system, but every domestic farm worker who has ever tried “to get a job through a 
local Farm Placement Office knows that it is very real and very pernicious. 


Much of the irrevocable damage to domestic workers is done at the level of 
local Farm Placement Offices. The local offices make the crucial estimates of 
farm labor "requirements" and "supply" -- which, six months in advance of the 
season, can be based on little more than sheer prejudice. These guesses, 
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after passing routinely through the hands of regional employment offices, the state 
Department of Employment, and a regional office of the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, are ultimately translated into certifications of "shortages" and authoriza- 
tions for foreign contract workers by the Secretary of Labor. So long as the 

Farm Placement Service is a separate-therefore-unequal function of the public 
employment system, these same attitudes will linger on, and the.same consequences 
will result. The parallel to segregation in schools is very close. 


The Department of Labor should have, as its farm labor program, Equal’ Rights 
for Agricultural Workers, and part of this program should consist of the abolition 
of the hurtful practice of segregated agricultural and non-agricultural employment 
offices. And with“it, the entire infrastructure of Farm Labor statistical, tech- 
nical, and administrative personnel, at both state and federal levels -- an infra- 
structure which may truly be said to have a vested interest in the present order 
(or disorder). 


When the Bureau of Employment Security, and U.S. Employment Service, and 
their affiliated ‘state branches, organize their own structures so as to recognize 
that agriculture and agricultural workers are not "different," not unique, not 
peculiar, but have the very same needs and the very same responsibilities as 
other industries and other workers -- no more and no less -- then other pieces 
of social justice, overly-long delayed, may at last begin to fall into place. 


Afterword 


After this testimony had been written, circulated, approved, typed on 
stencils, and mimeographed, rumors reached us that the implementation of P.L. 
1). might be delayed until approximately the first of April, 1965. Whether the 
administrative agencies decide on New Year's Day, april Fool's Day, or some other 
day, the effect is exactly the same: growers know that captive foreign labor 
will be their reward if they continue doing nothing to rationalize the agricultural 
labor market. Nothing could more effectively guarantee that "recruitment" efforts 
will continue to be spurious. This time, the mixture-as-before may be spiced by 
well-publicized heads of lettuce going to waste. (Unfortunately for the growers! 
publicity, lettuce does not "rot in the fields" -- it merely goes to seed.) 


Whatever secret agreements the future may divulge, whatever the rumors, what- 
ever their validity or invalidity, the premise of our testimony still holds true: 
agriculture will never.be returned to the American people, under American stan- 
dards, until the government. stops saying "maybe" to bracero-users, and starts 
saying "not" 


On this Pearl Harbor Day, twenty three years after December 7, 1941, American 
values are under attack again -- not by alien dive bombers, but by the alien 
concept of contract labor gangs, hungry enough to accept wages and conditions 
which American workingmen cannot accept, and which we hope, in the future, 
neither they nor anyone else will'ever have to accept. 
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In the furore over back-door braceroism, 
it is important to be familiar with the 
law around which the storm centers--and 
the background of that law. The editors 
of FARM LABOR consider this "knowledge 
gap" more serious than the so-called 
"bracero gap", and try to begin filling 
it in the following article. 


THE FaCTS IN THE CaSE OF MCCARRAN aND WALTER 


By The Editor 


On July 26, 1947, faced with a world wracked by postwar problems of 
nationality and the international movement of peoples, thé U.S. Sénate passed 
‘'S.R. 137, directing the Senate Committee on the Judiciary "to make a full-and 
complete investigation of our entire immigration system." On April 20, 1950, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee submitted the committee report, 951 
pages long, entitled The Immigration and Naturalization Systems of the United 


States. The report was accompanied by a draft bill. 


The history of S.R. 137 and its aftermath is, among other things, an ex= 
cellent case study of the Congressional seniority system, and the way it con- 
fers upon a strong-willed committee chairman almost unlimited power‘to engraft 


his personal predilections and prejudices not only on his own committee, but 

on the entire nation. The chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee was Pat 
McCarran of Nevada, nominally a Democrat, but actually one of the most conser- 
vative men in the bizarre postwar Congress which included the likes of Theodore 
Bilbo and Joseph McCarthy. The second ranking member of the Judiciary Committee 
was James Eastland of Mississippi, ‘who succeeded to the chairmanship upon 
McCarrants death a few years later. The Staff Director for the Committee was 
Richard Arens., who subsequently distinguished himself in "undmerican activities". 
The Committee report, which should be required reading for anyone seeking to 
understand the peculiarities of U.S. immigration policy, is a weird melange of 
opinions about racial differences, the nature of Marxism, and other pet theo- 
ries of McCarran's. 


In 1951, the draft bill from the McCarran report received extensive pub- 
lic hearings, chaired by its author, at which proponents were coddled and op- 
“ponents pilloried in the traditional manner. The subject of immigration pol- 
icy aroused a great deal of public controversy, along with the. other leading 
issue of the day, McCarthyism, with which it overlapped to a considerable ex- 
tent. Liberals agreed that immigration laws needed overhauling, but felt. that 
McCarran had done his overhauling in precisely the wrong direction. 


In 1952, McCarran's bill was introduced, for reasons best known to its 
sponsors, as H.R. 5678, "an Act originating in the House of Representatives". 
The Congressman who lent his name to it was Francis Walter, a nominal Demo- 
crat from Pennsylvania, well remembered for his long-time chairmanship of the 
House Committee on Unamerican activities. The bill became known, popularly as 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 
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In June, 1952, it passed the House and Senate and was sent to the White 
House. In one of the more dramatic confrontations of the Truman era, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman vetoed the McCarran-Walter Act and returned it to Congress 
with his reasons. On June 26, the House of Representatives overrode his veto 
by more than the two-thirds required majority, and on June 27, the Senate fol- 
lowed suit. The silver-maned senator from Nevada had proved more’ powerful than 
the President of the United States. 180 days later, the act went into effect 
as Public Law 1), 82d Congress, 2d Session. 


There were many bases for the liberal-libertarian opposition to the act, 
including the following: 


1. The Act rests upon a "national quota" ‘system which is, in fact, a 
very thinly disguised version of racism. .The quota for Northern and Western 
Europe is about 10,000 per year; for all the rest of the world, about 13,000. 
The entire "Asia-Pacific triangle", including China, India, Japan, and the 
Southeast Asia archipelago--at least half the. world's population--has a total 
yearly quota of 1,390, which covers not only residents of those countries, but 
their descendents, wherever they may live, as wellt 


2. The Act makes naturalized citizenship more difficult to obtain than 
ever: before. 


3. The Act provides for the revocation of naturalized citizenship on 
grounds that would not affect native-born citizens in any way. In other words, 
it makes naturalized citizens, in a real sense of the term, second-class citi- 
zens. 


h. The Act requires a middle-class Anglb-Saxon Protestant version of "good 
moral character" for admission to the U.S. For example, homosexuals, persons 
who have been unfaithful to their spouses within the preceding five years, and 
persons who "advocate the practice of polygamy" are excluded. 


5. The Act obsessively excludes "Communists" (including persons from Com- 
munist countries who may have fought against the regime!), while having nothing 
to say about Nazis or fascists. 


For some ‘years after the passage of the McCarran-Walter Act, one used to 
hear serious talk of-its repeal. Such discussion is little heard any more, as 
liberal energies have been turned to other causes, principally civil rights. 
But sooner or later, it will be necessary to turn to immigration policy again. 
Every year which goes by, with new nations coming into being in the "non-white" 
world, with concepts of dignity and justice on the rise everywhere, renders 
the McCarran-Walter Act more anachronistic, more damaging, more intolerable. 


It is to be hoped that when this renaissance of concern with immigration 
policy arrives, libertarians will not overlook a vital matter which they over 
looked in the debates of the early 1950s. In addition to those respects already 
enumerated above, there is a particularly pernicious respect in which the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act violates the values which ought to guide United States immi- 
gration policy and, in fact, did guide such policy during its entire pre-Mc- 
Carran history. 


Su 


When Congress was first codifying cur immigraticn laws in 1885, tho com- 
mittee report contained the following language: 


(Our bill) seeks to restrain and prohibit the immigration or. im- 
portation of laborers who would have never seen our shores but. for the 
inducements and allurements of men whose only object is to obtain labor 
at the lowest possible rate, regardless of the social and material well- 
being of our own citizens and regardless of the evil consequences which 
result: to American laborers from such immigration. This class:of im- 
migrants care nothing about our institutions, and in many instances never 
even heard of them; they are men whose passage is paid by the importers; 
they come here under contract to labor for a certain number of years; they 
are ignorant of our social condition, and that they may remain so, ,,they are 
isolated and prevented from coming into contact with Americans. Theyeee 
live upon the coarsest food and in hovels of a character before unknown 
to American workmen....The inevitable tendency of their presence.among us 
is to degrade American labor, and to reducé it to the level of the impor- 
ted pauper labor. 


(Congressional Record, 8th Congress, p. 5359). 


Qn this basis, the Immigration Act which became law on February 26, 1885, 
excluded: 


+eepersons hereinafter called contract laborers, who have been in- 
duced, assisted, encouraged. or solicited to migrate to this country by 
offers or promises of employment, whether such offers or promises are true 
or false, or in consequence of agreements, oral, written or printed, ex- 
press or implied, to perform labor in this country of any kind, skilled 
or unskilled; persons who have come in consequence of advertisements for 
laborers printed, published, or distributed in a foreign country. 

(23 Stat. 332) 


The Act went. on to invalidate all contracts made previous to the im- 
portation or immigration of such labor, and provided strict penal provisions 
for violations. Recodifications of the country's immigration laws in 1891, 
1903, 1907, 1910, 1917 and 192), contained strictures against foreign con- 
tract labor which were, if anything, even more vigorous than those of 1885. 


The McCarran subcommittee wrote in 1950: "It is the belief: of the sub- 
committee that contract labor does not present a serious immigration prob- 
lem today, and that the contract-labor exclusion clause may be removed." 
(p. 362). It is true’ that foreign contract labor in 1950 was "no problem" 
in the industries which had used it to the detriment of American workers in 
the 1880s--mining, garments, meat packing, railroads etc. The reason, of 
course, is that those industries were by 1950, covered by social and labor 
legislation, and even more importantly, by collective bargaining agreements 
which, in effect, made the importation of cheap, captive labor unthinkable. 
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But there was one industry in:which foreitgn:contract labor was still a 
problem--very “huch ‘2° problem to American workers--in 1950. That industry 
was agriculture, in which the World War II version of the bracero system was 
still being extended, year to year, as an "emergency measure". McCarran was 
well aware that foreign contract labor was a far more than academic matter in 
agriculture. Pages 573-586 of the committee report are devoted to the argu- 
ment that there is a unique and poxmrencnt; "labor shortage" in the agriculture 
of the Southwest, and that it can only be filled by "supplemental" workers. 


Public Law 78 was passed in 1951,..when. thertracitional prohibition of 
foreign contract labor was still technically.on the nation's statute books. 
But nobody raised ‘this point. Evidently, Congressional insiders knew that 
McCarran was:detérmined to end this traditional public policy, and knew that 


what, McCarran wanted, McCarran got. 


To implement his determination that agriculture would receive its "sup-= 
plemental" workers, McCarran not only destroyed the long-standing prohibition 
of foreign contract labor, but created a whole new concept of "nonimmigrant 
aliens" which had no counterpart in any earlier immigration law. all prior 
laws were based on the assumption that persons coming to the United States 
were entitled to remain and become naturalized citizens. This is the definition 
of "immigrant." The McCarran-Walter Act's new term "nonimmigrant" refers to 
persons who have to leave the country after a specified length 6f time, without 
the hope or the possibility of becoming naturalized citizens. "Nonimmigrant 
aliens" are defined in Title I, Section 101(a)(15) of the Act. Subsection H 
is of particular interest to the present discussion. It defines three types 
of admissable aliens "having a residence in a foreign country which (they have) 
no intention of abandoning": 


(1) Those "of distinguished merit and ability...coming temporarily to 
the United States to perform temporary services of an exceptional nature re- 
quiring such merit and ability"; 


(2) Those "coming temporarily to the United States as industrial trainees"; 


(3) Those "coming temporarily to the United States to perform other tem- 
porary services or labor, if unemployed persons capable of performing such ser- 
vice or labor cannot be fotnd in this country.!! 


The first of these three subsections covers opera singers, concert pianists, 
ballet dancers etc. Some 3,000 persons were admitted under this proviso in 
1963. There is nothing automatic about such admission. For example, on Novem- 
ber 10, 196, it'came to light that 


Shirley Eaton, blond British actress, can't go on television or radio 
here to tell how she was painted gold from head to toe...Paul Ringe of 
United artists Corp. said AFTRA--the American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists-~has‘refused to approve her scheduled appearance...Ringe said 
the 27-year-old Shirley was blocked by AFTRA from appearing...because 
"she'd be replacing-‘an Anerican performer." "The Immigration Department 
won't give her a working permit because of the AFTRA complaint", Ringe said. 
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The next proviso of Subsection H; having to do with "industrial trainees! 
has’ been interpreted by the Immigration Service broadly, to say the very least. 
The approximately 1,000 Japanese braceros who have been toiling in California 
since 1956 are admitted under this classification of "onimmigrant"--on the 
pretext ‘that what they learn from sweating in California field factories will 
somehow be useful to them when they return to Japan. The notion that date 
picking on plantations of the Coachella Valley in any way is relevant to: grow- 
ing rice on the tiny hillside paddies of Honshu would be hilariously funny if 
it weren't so outrageously cynical. 


By all odds the most interesting proviso of the McCarran-Walter act, for 
our present purposes, is that which provides for the performance of "other tem- 
porary services or labor, if unemployed persons capable of performing such ser- 
vice or labor cannot be found.” 


“A great deal of sheer nonsense has been uttered and written concerning 
this provision of P.L. 1). For example, growers proclaim, jocularly, that 
this is the law under which the Beatles were admitted to the United States for 
their triumphal tour. ‘The implication, we take it, is that it must be a be- 

'~nign law if used for such a purpose (a dubious proposition in itself)+ The 
truth is that Beatles and brateros are imported under entirely different: sec- 
tions of the law. The "temporary labor" section, often known as the H-ii sec- 
tion for brevity, was created in the first place for the benefit of agricul- 
tural employers, and has been used by scareely anyone but agricultural employ- 
ers in the 12 years of its existence. It is the route by which McCarran's 
friends, Nevada: sheep barons, import sheepherders all the way from the Pyren- 
ees. It is the route by which Florida plantation owners import Jamaicans. 
and now it is to be the route by which bracero-users are assured that the more 
things change the more they remain the same. 


Ccnfusion over P.Ls 14 was compounded on October’2 when Senator Kuchel, 
in a speech on the floor of the U.S, Senate, stated that P.L. bik would bring 
into the country Mexican farm workers who would leave their jobs for more’ luc- 
rative employment; that they could gain permanent residence in the United 
States; that they could bring their families with them; that employers would 
not be required to give guarantees as to wages and working conditions etc. 


The Senator evidently had in mind an entirely different section of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, whereunder citizens of the Republic of Mexico are admitted 
as permanent "immigrants", without the restrictive quotas which apply“to most 
of the rest of the world. Such immigrants are widely known as "greencarders",, 
and they pose problems of their own (see FARM LABOR, Vol. I, No. 1, et seq.), 
but the problems are quite different from those of temporary contract labor. 


Cn November 17, the San Francisco News Call Bulletin added to’ the confusion 
by editorializing: "Mexican farm workers would be admitted under Public Law 1h, 
which means they would bring their families with them. Clearly this would be 
more expensive than the single bracero program and be reflected in retail prices." 


The truth, insofar as the truth can be ascertained in a fluid Situation, is 
as follows. An employer who thinks he would like to use McCarran-Walter contract 
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workers obtains from the Immigration and Naturalization Service a Form 1-129B, 
entitled: "Petition to Classify Non-Immigrant(s) as Temporary Worker(s) or 
Trainee(s)." The employer must give his name, address, a brief description of 
the nature of.his business, the area in which the aliens will be employed,. the 
period .of time. they will be employed, the wages, hours of work, prerequisites, 
the skills required to perform the work, any labor organizations. active -in .the 
labor fields specified, whether the employer is involved in or. threatened by. a 
labor, dispute, the efforts he has made to obtain domestic workers, and the -num- 
ber of alien contract workers requested. 


The prospective user of P.L. i) -"nonimmigrants" must obtain a certificat- 
ion from the Department. of Labor that domestic workers are not available, and 
that the employment of the foreign contract. workers will not adversely affeet 
the wages and conditions of domestic workers similarly employed., In addition, 
the employer is supposed to prepare a "full, complete and detailed description 
of the situation or. conditions which make it necessary to being the aliens to 
the U.S., whether the necessity is temporary, seasonal or permanent...and if 
temporary or seasonal, whether it is likely to be recurrent." 


If the application is approved by the state Department of Employment, 
U.S. Department of Labor and U.S. Department of Justice (Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service), the employer or his representative is entitled to arrange 
for the entry of the approved number of foreign contract workers. At this 
~point, one. of.the differences between P.L. lll; and P.L. 78 becomes apparent. 
Under. P.L.,.78, recruitment, transportation, and contracting was performed by the 


U.S. Department of Labor. Under P.L. 1h, the Department of Labor is involved 
only to the.extent of issuing the aforementioned clearance. 


P.L. 1h is an "employer to government" arrangement, rather than a "“govern- 
ment to government" arrangement. «A foreign government which is poverty-stricken, 
venal,. or simply inexperienced in negotiating agricultural labor contracts may 
consent to terms far less favorable to its citizens than those of the bilateral 
_bracero.program. For example, the Japanese government is a party to a contract 
under which its. nationals must pay their own round-trip air. transportation,,.which 
permits them to be used as strikebreakers etc. (See FARM LABOR, Vol. II, Now2). 


The McCarran-Walter Act nowhere defines what it means by "temporary" non- 
immigration. The Departments of Labor and Justice have, through administrative 
regulation, defined it as."6 months--renewable up. to 3.years." If the same 
criterion.is applied to Mexicans that has been applied. to Japanese and Filipino 
contract workers, it will represent a significant departure from Public Law 78. 
Since amendments passed in 1961, braceros have been theoretically. excluded from 
year-around jobs. 


There are those, not unsympathetic to domestic agricultural.workers, who 
sincerely believe that P.L. li represents an "advance" over P.L. 78. There are 
those who are persuaded that the McCarran-Walter m.chinery for certification. is 
so cumbersome that employers will become disenchanted with the virtues of alien 
contract labor and will for the first time in many years begin seriously devel- 
oping a domestic labor force. Time will tell. 
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There is another clear and present possibility. Since the guidelines 
within P.L. 1) itself are extremely vague, permitting the administrative 
agencies an enormous amount of latitude, there is the possibility that any 
cumbersomeness in the clearance machinery may be smoothed out, and the ac-~ 
quisition of McCarran-Walter braceros made even simpler than the acquisition of 
old-style braceros. 


This much is undeniable: under Public Law 78, Department of Labor com- 
pliance officers were entitled to enter bracero camps, inspect payrolls, food, 
housing, and whatever else they thought necessary to enforce the terms of the 
basic law, the International agreement, the Standard Work Contract, Joint Oper- 
ating Instructions, and individual work contracts. They did not do so very 
often, but at least there was a corps of compliance men and they had these 
powers. When it comes to McCarran-Walter braceros, the administrative agency 
with jurisdiction is the Immigration and Naturalization Service. It is doubt- 
ful that the INS has such powers, and even if it did, it has no corps of com- 
pliance officers. It is difficult, therefore, to be sanguine about the prospect 
ahead. 


However, the basic question is not whether McCarran-Walter braceros will 
be policed well or badly. The question is whether there will be any McCarran- 
Walter braceros at all. And the question which lies in back of that is: 


How long will liberals and libertarians allow this vicious 
immigration law, the McCarran-Walter Act, to remain on the 


national statute books? 


